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Costs in City Schools of Ohio 


By W. R. FLESHER 
: stupy of the costs for each pupil in average daily at- 


tendance in Ohio city and exempted-village school 

districts was reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, in1936. That study included 
comparative data for the school years 1929-30 and 1934-35. 
It showed that average costs for each pupil in both city and 
exempted-village schools had decreased markedly during the 
five-year period. This is a reflection, no doubt, of the change 
in the economic cycle from a period of prosperity to a period 
of depression. 

Since 1936, a study of the costs per pupil in city and 
exempted-village schools has been made by the Bureau of 
Educational Research each year for the school year immedi- 
ately preceding. While the cost studies give no indication as 
to value received for the money spent in terms of pupil growth, 
and little suggestion as to the relative efficiency of business 
management among the several school districts, they do give 
a picture over the years of the changing costs of operating the 
public schools in the various school districts throughout the 
state. 

The major purpose of this article is to summarize briefly 
certain data contained in the 9 pupil-cost studies which have 
been reported from 1936 to 1944. Much of the summarization 
is presented in tabular form. While data for both city and 
exempted-village school districts are included in several studies 
made during this nine-year period, data for the city school 
districts only are being summarized here. A similar summary 
for exempted-village school districts will appear in a later issue 
of the BuLtetin. It is the writer’s belief that greater clarity 
will result from presenting data for only one type of school 
district at a time. 
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city school district according to Ohio laws must contain 

within the corporate limits of the population center, 
which is either coterminous with the school district or com- 
prises the major portion of it, a total population of at least 
5,000 as determined by the Federal census. According to the 
1930 census, there were 109 city school districts in Ohio. Fol- 
lowing the 1940 census, Bryan, North College Hill, South 
Euclid, and Upper Arlington were added to the group. Data 
presented for the school years prior to 1940-41, therefore, 
are for 109 cities; those since 1940-41 are for 113 cities 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE Costs For Eacu Pupit 1n AVERAGE Daity ATTENDANCE IN CITY 
Pusuic-ScHoo. SysTEMS OF OHIO DURING THE NINE-YEAR PERIOD* 










































| 
: General | Instruc- Plant viene | Auxiliary Fixed = 
Year ; : Mainte- | = Current 
Control tion Operation | Agencies Charges 
nance Expense 
@ | @ | © (7) (8) 
1934-35... $2.63 | $1.82 $2.45 $ 79.29 
1935-36... 3-44 1.92 2.08 85.58 
1936-37... 3-92 | 2.11 3.27 Q1.91 
1937-38... 4.09 | 2.37 3-23 95.89 
1938-39. . 4.21 2.62 45% 101.16 
1939-40... 3.85 2.62 4-44 105.777 
1940-41... 4-52 | 2.86 4-91 108.56f 
1941-42... 4:57 | 4.56 435 117.05§ 
1942-43... 4.40 2.72 4.81 123.33]| 
Average . $12.30 $2.62 $3.69 $100.95] 


* Yearly figures are averages of per-pupil costs for schools of all Ohio city districts. 
¥ Includes a correction of + $0.14. || Includes a correction of + $0.01. 
Includes o correction of + $0.14. J Includes of correction of + $0.05. 
§ Includes a correction of + $0.17. 


The sources of data for the annual per-pupil cost studies 
are reports filed annually with the State Department of Edu- 
cation by each of the school districts. Since 1938, the Bureau 
of Educational Research has made efforts to verify the accu- 
racy of these filed reports. Before the Bureau makes average 
pupil calculations, the information taken from the filed report 
of each city and exempted-village district is sent to the superin- 
tendent of that school district with the request that he make 
any needed corrections and return the material. A high per- 
centage of the school superintendents comply with this request. 

The average cost of current-expense items (Columns 1-7) 
and the average total current expense for each year of the nine- 
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year period (Column 8) computed for the pupils enrolled in 
the city school systems of Ohio are given in Table I. For the 
reader who may not be familiar with what is included under 


each major item of current expense, a brief summary of each 
follows: 


General control includes the salaries and expenses of school-board 
members, superintendents of schools and their assistants, and other 
administrative officials, exclusive of school principals. 

Instruction comprises the salaries and expenses of instructional super- 
visors, principals, and teachers; tuition; cost of textbooks and other 
educational supplies issued free to pupils. Beginning with the school 


-year 1939-40, instruction costs of evening schools and summer 
schools were deducted from this item. 


Plant operation includes the salaries of janitors, engineers, and other 


building employees; cost of supplies used by these employees; and 
cost of fuel, light, and water. 


Plant maintenance covers the cost of repairs and replacements to build- 
ings and fixtures. 


Auxiliary agencies include salaries and expenses of field workers in pro- 
motion of health and enforcement of attendance laws; cost of trans- 


portation of pupils; and, for the most part, cost of free lunches and 
lunchroom or cafeteria deficits. 


Fixed charges cover the payments for rent and insurance, deductions 


for teachers’ and employees’ retirement systems, and deductions made 
by the county auditor for certain items. 


Since 1941, corrections on an average pupil basis have been 
made for the difference between current bills unpaid at the 
close of the school year and bills overlapping from the preced- 
ing school year but paid during the year for which the cost 
report is made. The amounts of these corrections are shown 
in footnotes to Table I. 


ie the nine-year period, Table I shows a steady in- 
crease in the costs of instruction and plant operation. 
These increases can probably be attributed to salary increases 
and rising costs of supplies as well as to decreasing enrollments. 
The total current expense has increased during the period from 
$79.29 to $123.33 for each pupil in average daily attendance. 
This represents an increase of 35.7 per cent for the period, or a 
yearly average increase of 4.4 per cent. The highest percentage 
of increase in total current expense for any one year was 7.9 for 
1935-36. The lowest was 2.6 per cent for 1940-41. 
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Some of the increases in fixed charges may be due to cer- 
tain items of expense which were added to this category from 
time to time. For example, beginning with the report for the 
school year 1936-37, deductions by the State Department of 
Education for the Employees’ Retirement System were added 
to fixed charges. Beginning with the school year 1940-41, 
deductions from local taxes made by county auditors for cer- 
tain types of expense were added to fixed charges. 

The average cost for auxiliary agencies for 1941-42 is 
abnormally high. This is due chiefly to the fact that prior to 
that year schools reported only costs of free lunches and lunch- 


TABLE II 


Costs* PER Pupit in AVERAGE DatLy ATTENDANCE OF CURRENT AND OTHER 
Expense ITEMs IN City PusBiic-ScHoo. Systems oF OuI0 


Total 
Year Current Interest 
Expense 


Debt Total Capital 
Retirement Payment Outlay 


(1) (2) (3) (5) (6) 


1934-35... | $ 79.29 $10.52 ‘ $109.28 $ .81 
1935-36... 85.58 10.11 : 121.00 5.20 
1936-37... gI.gI 9-49 3 135.79 6.00 
1937-38... 95.89 8.44 ‘ 122.34 3-97 
1938-39. . 101.16 8.38 r 126.19 11.25 
1939-40. . 105.77 9.19 : 131.65 16.05 
1940-41... 108.56 7.60 S 133-53 3-70 
1941-42. 117.05 6.95 ; 14.1.68 3.60 


1942-43... 123.33 7.08 A 145.737 1.42 











Average . | $100.95 . " $129.69 $ 5.78 


* Yearly figures are averages for schools of all Ohio city districts. 
+ Includes a correction of —$o0.o1. 


room or cafeteria deficits and not the total expenditures for this 
type of school service. In 1941-42, total cafeteria expenditures 
were reported. Average calculations for auxiliary agencies for 
that year erroneously included these total expenditures. They 
do not represent true expenditures since much of the money 
spent was returned in pupils’ purchases of food. To avoid this 
error in the report for 1942-43, the expenditures reported for 
cafeterias were omitted from auxiliary agencies. 


I* ADDITION to showing total current expense on an average 
pupil basis for each year, Table II shows the average costs 
for interest, debt retirement, and capital outlay. Expenditures 
for the last item are not included in total payment since money 
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for capital outlay is generally secured through the sale of 
school bonds. As these bonds are retired, the expenditure ap- 
pears under debt retirement. To include capital-outlay expend- 
itures in total payment would thus count the amounts twice. 
It can be noted in Table II that, with the exception of the school 
year 1936-37, total payments have increased steadily through- 
out the period. The relatively high figures for capital outlay 
for 1938-39 and 1939-40 are undoubtedly due to Federal 
grants for building purposes. Use of these matching funds was 
at about its greatest height during these two years. 


TABLE Ill 


AVERAGE CuRRENT-EXxPENSE ToraLs* PER Puprit 1N AVERAGE DAILy 
ATTENDANCE FoR City Pus.ic-ScHoo. SysTEMs oF On10 
ACCORDING TO PoPULATION 





City Groups AccorDING To PoPULATION 








Yuas I | I Ul IV 

100,000 or More} 30,000-99,999 | 10,000—29,999 | 5,000-9,999 
cncaticaaiaancitamiaitases | Deere 

(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) 
1937-38. $104.43 $98.03 | $75.15 | $ 82.99 
1938-39... 107.92 102.05 86.20 | 86.63 
1939-40 113.09 106.87 | 91.57 87.74 
1940-41 115.31 110.81 95.27 92.39 
1941-42... 126.40 116.70 99-77 97-27 
1942-43... 134.01 119.16 106.91 102.06 








Average $116.86 $108.94 $ 92.48 $ O1.51 


* Yearly total for each population group is the average of the total pupil costs for 
current expense for the cities of that group. 


EGINNING with the 1939 report, data for cities were tabu- 
lated in four groups according to population. These four 
groups coincide with the groupings used by the United States 
Office of Education and the Research Division of the National 
Education Association in their reports. Average current-expense 
totals for the four population groups for a six-year period are 
shown in Table III. With the exception of the first two years, 
che current-expense totals vary directly with the population 
of the group. Without exception, the total current expense 
for each population group increased each year. 

Since decreasing enrollments are undoubtedly one of the 
factors in increased average pupil costs, Table IV is pre- 
sented to show the changes in average daily attendance of city 
schools during the nine-year period. The figures include statis- 
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tics for both the elementary and secondary schools of only 108 
city school districts. The reader will remember that four of the 
present 113 city school districts did not exist as such prior to 
1940. Data for one city district were not available for one year. 
Table IV, therefore, includes only those data which were 
available for the group of cities for each year throughout the 
nine-year period. 

The higher percentages of decreased average daily at- 
tendance for the last three years, as shown in Table IV, are 


TABLE IV 


Torat NuMBER oF Pupits In AVERAGE DaiLy ATTENDANCE AND THE 
AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE OF YEARLY DECREASE IN THE 
Pus.ic-ScHoo. SysTEMs oF Ounio CITIES 































Decrease 
in 
Average 


se 
Total Deer a 


Average 









Total 


Percent- Average 


Percent- 






























Year Daily age of Year Daily Dail age of 
Attend- Decrease Attend- a Decrease 
Attend- 
ance ance 
ance 
(a) (4) (1) (2) (3) 
1934-35... | 705,774 — 1939-40... | 655,480 | 16,916 2.5 
1935-36... | 698,593 1.0 || 1940-41... 628,838 | 26,642 4.1 
1936-37... | 691,819 1.0 || 1941-42... | 609,392 | 19,446 : 
1937-38. 682,352 1.4 1942-43... | §85,612 | 23,780 
1938-39. 672,396 ie || Average. | 658,917 


undoubtedly due, in large part, to increased employment needs 
and military inductions during the year immediately preceding 
Pearl Harbor and during the two years since. While the 
average daily attendance has decreased, on the average, 2.1 
per cent each year during this period, the percentage of increase 
in current costs has averaged 4.4 per cent each year. The higher 
per-pupil costs are due, therefore, to the operation of other 
factors in addition to decreased enrollments. Increases in sal- 
aries of teachers and other school employees, no doubt, account 
for a large proportion of the rising costs. [Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 
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. Fifteenth Institute for Education by Radio will be held 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus on May 5-8, 
1944. The Junior Town Meeting League which has recently 
been organized will hold a meeting during the Institute. 


The Influence of Social Travel on Re- 
lations among High-School Students 


By WILLIAM VAN TIL ann LOUIS RATHS 


URING the past decade the University School, Ohio 

1) State University, has freely used the technique of 
social travel in achieving its purposes. High-school 

groups have taken trips to study social problems which they 
encountered in their studies just as they have used books, mag- 
azines, speakers, interviews, audio-visual aids, or community 
participation. Social travel is travel engaged in by a group for 
the purpose of studying conditions in a given area as a means 
toward more realistic education. In the past, groups of stu- 
dents from the University School have studied afield in such 
regions as New Orleans, New York, Detroit, and Washington. 

During February, 1941, the members of the junior class 
in the University School spent a week in field study at Chicago. 
The actual trip involved study of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Chicago Clearing House, Swift’s slaughter yards and 
packing plant, the Ford assembly plant, the Board of Trade, 
the Polish section, the Chinese section, the Mexican section, 
the Gold Coast, Hull House, the region of “down-and-outers,” 
classes in Evanston High School, a newspaper plant, and Mar- 
shall Field’s department store. When the group visited the 
Polish section, for instance, they talked with the head resident 
of the local community house, were addressed by a priest in 
the Catholic church, talked to the editor of the foreign- 
language newspaper, visited neighborhood stores, and had 
lunch in a Polish Restaurant. Their recreation on the trip in- 
cluded plays, movies, a hockey game, dining together, and 
companionship in leisure moments. 

Particularized studies by small specializing subgroups or 
committees may be typified by the group studying government 
that had interviews with a politician. A group concerned with 
welfare spent a morning at relief headquarters, while an in- 
dustrial group visited factories. Other groups met their in- 
terests in similar fashion. The report of the trip written by 
members of the class is called Junior Trip, 1941, and it gives 
details of their plans for the trip, their experiences during 
the trip, and their evaluation of the social-travel technique. 
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T SEEMED worth while to determine through evaluation 
whether social-travel techniques did further certain fun- 
damental characteristics of democratic living, namely, the de- 
velopment of common concerns and the fostering of associated 
living. Specifically, would a week of field study by a group of 
high-school Juniors, already well acquainted with each other, 
build friendship in the group, increase mutual respect and re- 
gard, break down social barriers among the participants? Does 
social travel widen the area of common concerns and result 
in a growth in associated living among the persons in the group? 
During this junior-class field study in Chicago, the pro- 
motion of common concerns and associated living and the de- 
creasing of social distance were not stressed. Like the other 
class trips, the trip was planned, executed, and evaluated by the 
students as a part of the program of education for democracy 
called the core course (general education). The core study 
during the junior year notably involved participation in school 
life through a school-relationships committee which presented 
such problems to the group, and participation in community 
improvement through a group sponsoring the development of 
youth hosteling in the state. The core program was centered 
upon increasing the students’ comprehension of life in Amer- 
ican communities in respect to getting a living, understanding 
social classes, caring for persons unable to support themselves, 
making a home, keeping healthy, using leisure, choosing rec- 
reation, getting information, and recognizing regional influ- 
ences. Prior to the field trip, community living was studied 
through reading, interviews, and visits in metropolitan Colum- 
bus and a rural Ohio community. 

Therefore, while the students were cognizant throughout 
their planning of the hope that, in their own words, “a closer 
contact with the members of our group should result in the 
finding of new friends and the strengthening of old friend- 
ships,” they were not self-conscious about this aim as they 
would have been had it been the sole or emphasized objective. 
They recognized that they would be co-operating with their 
classmates in a large undertaking “which [would] require 
skill and . . . thought, one which [would] many times result 
in displeasure and disagreement; in other words, situations 
demanding co-operation and compromise.” 
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TABLE I 


Soci1aL DisTaNcE SCORES BEFORE AND AFTER THE Cuicaco Trip 














RaTINnGs By Boys RaTinGs By GirLs 
STUDENTS 
Before After 
(1) @ | @ (6) (7) 
Boy STuDENTS 
i ~ - 
: + 
3 > * 
4 + . 
5 = + 
6 — ~ 
7 ? - 
8 _ + 
9.. + > 
10 + ~ 
II — ae 
12 ~ 
13 + +, 
Average ; ‘ + 
Girt STUDENTS 

I 9 o | — oF 32 48 + 16 
2 53 65 + 12 48 | 47 — 1* 
3 3 33 + 2 36 | 68 + 32 
4 5 3 — 2 48 55 ~ 3 
5 39 49 + 10 48 56 + 8 
6 28 26 — 2 42 33 -— 3 
7 64 63 — 94 «| 93 — 
8 65 58 — 7 86 | 93 + 7 
9 2 52' + 23 56 | 83 + 27 
10 16 20 + 4 87 | 84 — 3 
11 17 19’ + 2 78 73 — 
12 — 23* 45 50 + 5 
13 — 2* 67 62 — 5* 
14 + 6 54 39 == SGr 
Average -93 | 57-93 63.14 











* A student whose second score was less than his first score. 


“re instrument selected to obtain objective measurements 
in answer to the question of the influence of social travel 
within the group was the Social Distance Scale developed by 
the Bureau of Educational Research at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This scale attempts to determine a student’s reaction 
to another student in terms of closeness or distance in personal 
relationships. The particular form used in this experiment is 
divided into seven categories with four statements under each. 
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The seven categories, with a representative statement from 
each, are as follows: 


. Closest to Me—Would have as my best friend. 

Very Close to Me—Would like to take home for a visit. 

. Close to Me—Would enjoy talking with. 

Neither Close to Me nor Far from Me—Would accept on 

a committee. 

5. Some Distance from Me—Would keep only as a speaking 
acquaintance. 

6. Farther Away from Me—Would rather not sit with in class. 

7. Farthest Away from Me—Would rather have miles away. 


PWN 


Each of the statements in the first category has a scoring 
value of 10 points; each in the second, 8 points; each in the 
third, 2 points; each in the fourth, 1 point; each in the fifth, 
—2 points; in the sixth, —4 points; and in the seventh, —5 
points. Three ratings are secured for each student. One score 
represents the total points given to the student by classmates 
of the same sex; the second shows the points received from 
classmates of the opposite sex; a third is the total points received 
from both boys and girls. Since there were 27 students in this 
group, the highest possible score for a student would be 270. 

On the school day before the students left for the Chicago 
trip, each student was asked to rate every other student in the 
group in one of the 7 categories of the scale. On the first school 
day after their return from the field trip, the students again 
checked the Social Distance Scale, using the identical procedure. 
In other words, the evaluation instrument was so administered 
as to minimize the likelihood that any significant group experi- 
ence could intervene between the two ratings other than the 
week of field experience. In Table I are found the results. 


aa conclusion which emerged from the tabulations of the 
ratings was that the majority of the group—20 of the 27 
students as rated by boys and girls—made a significant growth 
in associated living and a decrease in social distance as a result 
of this week of field study in Chicago. Nine boys made gains 
when rated by boys; all 13 boys made gains when rated by 
girls; and 12 of the 13 boys made gains when rated by both 
boys and girls. Of the 14 girls, 8 made gains when rated by 
boys; 9 made gains when rated by girls; and 8 girls made 
gains when rated by both boys and girls. 
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Reasons to account for the perceptible change must neces- 
sarily be a matter of subjective judgment and yet are not less 
worthy of respect on that account. What is there about social 
travel of the type described here which results in growth in 
associated living? To the writers, it appears that the total 
social-travel situation accounts for the growth. For a week, a 
young person who has known the other students as close friends 
or as casual acquaintances shares ideas and recreation through 
long and monotonous train rides, chooses sides and roots for a 
hockey team, walks down the street with the group toward the 
next visit, shares observations in a hotel lobby before retiring, 
has long discussions with roommates before “lights out,” and 
many similar experiences. Social travel, if it is well planned 
and well handled, is living together. 

Unguessed strengths and weaknesses show up in individ- 
uals. As the students came to know each other more intimately, 
some lost status in their group. A boy who “lorded” it over 
the others lost group status, as did two girls, regarded quite 
acceptably by the group before the trip, who dropped in group 
esteem when they formed a tight little self-sufficient friend- 
ship which carefully excluded others. Other students gained 
status in the group. To many, X was no longer the quiet little 
girl they had known in the classroom, but she became the 
person who was angry that an ingenious nation like America 
could not solve the problem of homeless, drunken wanderers, 
and who laughed with the rest at Life with Father. L. was 
no longer a person of Jewish faith whom they knew. Z. was not 
a snob when you became acquainted with her. Y. had a kind 
of thoughtfulness that no one had noticed previously. 


INCE the group was small, it seemed wise to determine the 
S significance of the differences. Using the “t” formula, 
the “t’s” given in Table II indicate significant differences for 
the total group. When the analysis is carried further, the results 
indicate that most of this difference is explained by the signifi- 
cant changes in social-acceptability scores received by the boys. 
There was no significant change in the social-distance scores of 
the girls when girls rated girls or when boys rated girls. 

According to the scores in Table II the social-distance 
scores of the girls did not change significantly. Girls were not 
rated significantly higher by the girls at the close of the trip; 
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they were not rated significantly higher by the boys; when the 
ratings of both boys and girls are combined, the same pattern 
prevails. The fact that the boys’ scores did improve signifi- 
cantly and the girls’ scores did not, may suggest that field trips 
are a special advantage for boys. 

But we have data on only one field trip, and it may prove 
to be a unique case. More studies are needed. Perhaps a dif- 
ferently organized trip would have made for greater gains by 
the girls. The design of this Chicago field trip needs further 
study in the light of the evidence. Several designs for field 
trips should be tried out experimentally in an attempt to throw 


TABLE II 


“+? "TapLe — Ratincs ON SociAL-DisTANCE SCALE 





| By Boys By Girls By Both 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) 
Ratings of boys... | 3.54* 4.41* 4.58* 
Ratings of girls. . . | 33 1.54 1.29 
Ratings of both... | 2.29* 3.43* 3.86* 


* Significant 


further light on this problem of increasing social adjustment 
of both boys and girls. 

For the total group, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
when the area of common concerns is widened through shared 
experiences, associated living, that prime requisite of the demo- 
cratic way of life, is promoted. When new experiences are 
shared in common, discussed, and appraised, relationships are 
no longer confined to a few familiar patterns, and personalities 
are no longer seen as stereotyped responses to accustomed situa- 
tions. Instead, relationships are humanized as they are broad- 
ened; understandings of differences and kinships in approaches 
develop when this greater respect for personalities is involved. 

Mere proximity will neither develop associated living nor 
perceptibly decrease social distance. Since social travel, how- 
ever, widens common concerns through exploring common and 
vital problems, through thinking together, and through group 
recreation, it succeeds in promoting associated living. As it 
apparently serves other educational purposes as well, along 
with making this important contribution to democratic living, 
social travel seems worthy of liberal intelligent use by those 
responsible for making education for democracy work. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 


Teaching Opportunities in 1943 


By EARL W. ANDERSON, MARY A. EWAN, 
anpD HAROLD SHANE 


URING the year of 1943, the shortage of teachers became 
more critical than it had been at any time since the 
beginning of the war. By October 15, the public 

schools of Ohio had lost to industry 711 men and 631 women 
and to the armed forces 950 men and 365 women—2,657 
teachers in all. There were 766 positions reported unfilled in 
Ohio public schools at that date. Because of the impossibility 
of securing teachers many positions had been combined with 
other positions, and still others were discontinued. Almost four 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF GRADUATES OF THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, AND THE PRo- 
PORTION OF THOSE WantTiING To TEACH, WuHo SEcURED Positions 
BY THE END OF THE CALENDAR YEAR OF GRADUATION 

















Percentage || | Percentage 

Number Number Wanting | Number Number Wanting 

Year of Wantin to Teach Year | of Wantin to Teach 
8 That | 8 That 

Graduates | to Teach | Graduates | to Teach 

Secured Secured 
Jobs Jobs 
Q@) (2) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) 
1932.. 421 2 1938 512 439 73 
1933.. 414 43 1939.. | 522 452 73 
1934... 4.06 58 1940.. |  §43 448 76 
1935... 371 68 1941 439 | 296 | 8% 
1936 402 74 1942.. | 365 | 206 97 
1937.. 411 77 1943... | 347 194 97 











thousand emergency certificates were issued in 1943 to persons 
unable to meet the requirements for standard certificates.’ 

As might be expected, because of the acute teacher shortage, 
college graduates who qualified to teach in 1943 had more 
choice of employment opportunities, in teaching and out, than 
prospective teachers have enjoyed for more than twenty-five 
years. They were able to select the types of teaching posi- 
tions which they wanted. Hence, positions which were less 
attractive in location, salary, and teaching and living conditions 
were filled with great difficulty—in some cases not at all. 

In 1943, the number of graduates of the College of 


* Data furnished by Harold J. Bowers, supervisor of certification, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Education, Ohio State University, was the lowest since 1929, 
although it was only 18 fewer than in 1942. Only 56 per cent 
of the 347 graduates were available for teaching. Sixty-one 
men and 5 women were in the armed services, and the rest 
were women engaged in home-making, and men and women 
employed in the many government or private enterprises offer- 
ing much higher salaries than those paid in teaching. All of 
the white graduates of the College of Education who were 
available were employed as teachers, while four of the 10 
Negro graduates were unable to find positions. 

The number of new teachers made available for each of the 
past twelve years through graduation from the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, is given in Column 2 of 
Table I. In Column 3, the fact that the number of graduates 
in 1943 wishing to teach fell far below the number for any of 
the other years is evident. This is representative of the situa- 
tion in other teacher-educating institutions. Furthermore, pros- 
pects for the future are not bright. With enrollments down to 
approximately half of normal, the number of graduates avail- 
able will continue to decrease for several years. 

The greatest shortages of teachers in 1943 were in physical 
education for boys, industrial arts, physical education for girls, 
music, elementary-school teaching, business education, voca- 
tional agriculture, science, mathematics, and vocational home 
economics. Obviously, in those areas taught entirely or pre- 
dominantly by men, teachers were scarce. 


HE types of requests for high-school teachers received 

during the past three years are shown in Table II. These 
subject combinations were those found most frequently in 
public-school teaching positions by the Appointments Division 
of the College of Education for the three years. 

The shortage of teachers in 1944 in all fields probably will 
be even greater than it was in 1943. The same factors appar- 
ently will exist—too few available teachers, high salaries in 
nonteaching occupations, relatively little increase in teachers’ 
salaries, the drafting of men teachers for military service, and 
the not uncommon general public attitude that other endeavors 
are more patriotic than teaching. It appears likely that the 
scarcity of teachers will continue until at least two years after 
the end of the war, probably longer. 
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Prospective teachers now in college or ready to enter col- 
lege may expect almost certain opportunity for employment 
in teaching when they are qualified for certification. Greater 
chances for the selection of positions, weighing geograph- 
ical, personal, social, economic, and educational features, will 
be allowed the teachers seeking new openings. The best 
opportunities will be available to those who have the most to 
offer in the way of desirable personal and professional attri- 
butes. The students preparing to teach should remember that 
these attributes include outstanding personal qualifications, 
broad scholarship, and evidence of extra-curricular and extra- 


school experiences helpful in leading boys and girls effectively. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 


A Thinking Test 


By LOUIS RATHS 


EACHERS tend to emphasize in their daily classroom 

activities those topics upon which questions are given 

in the examinations which are approved by the local 
school administrators. However much lip service is given to 
the importance of reflective thinking, sound civic attitudes, 
widened and deepened interests, social sensitivity, and social 
adjustment, these objectives get little attention in the classroom 
if they are neglected in the testing program. 

Over a period of years, a number of elementary-school 
teachers have asked for new kinds of appraisal instruments by 
which evidence on a number of worth-while objectives might 
be gathered. During the past year, the College of Education 
at Ohio State University has co-operated with the elementary 
teachers of the Euclid, Ohio, public schools in the development 
of several new instruments of evaluation for use with young 
children. An interest inventory called the Ohio Interest In- 
ventory for the Intermediate Grades was developed and three 
tests which were judged acceptable for obtaining evidence on 
the social adjustment of children—the Ohio Social Distance 
Scale, Ohio Recognition Scale, and Ohio Individual Summary 
Sheet for Committee Selections—were constructed. These four 
tests, which have been described in a former issue of this mag- 
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azine, are available through the State Department of Edu- 
cation at a price of two cents each. 

During this co-operative venture between the Euclid public 
schools and the Ohio State University, a group of teachers 
welcomed the opportunity of trying to construct a test which 
would give evidence about the thinking ability of children in 
the intermediate grades. Two purposes for constructing such 
an instrument seemed important to the teachers: first, to an- 
alyze the causes of confusion in a child’s thinking and second, 
to make teachers more aware of the child’s confusions in think- 
ing. As a first step, the teachers recounted many instances of 
good thinking which had been exhibited by their students in 
recent months. They also pointed out many errors in thinking 
which seemed to them characteristic of the reasoning of their 
pupils. When these had been summarized, they began the con- 
struction of an examination which would give pupils the op- 
portunity to show many of these strengths and weaknesses which 
had been noted in everyday thinking in the classroom. 


7 HEY decided that the test items should consist of problem 
situations each of which was to be followed by a number 
of statements. The teachers attempted to devise paragraphs 
recounting problem situations about which children in the in- 
termediate grades were likely to make generalizations. Eight 
sentences related to each paragraph were set up by which to 
appraise the quality of the child’s reasoning. The collaborators 
tried to arrange these sentences so that some of them would 
reveal the following typical errors in thinking: 


1. Interpreting through personal judgment which is external to 
the data 

. Evading the issue by name-calling or ridicule 

Leaning on authority 

Believing in a superstition 

Generalizing from insufficient evidence; that is, what is true 

in one or a few cases is true in all 

Rationalizing or misinterpreting data 

Calling either-or statements “true” 

. Calling if-then statements “true” 

. Leaning on school loyalty 


M&W DN 


2 eID 


The following is one of the ten stories given in the re- 
* EpucaTIonat ResearcH BuLteTin, XXII (March 17, 1943), pp. 63-64; 59-76, 84. 
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vised form of the test which in the printed edition is called 
the Ohio Thinking Check-Up: 


We are going to have a school fair. Bill has charge of selling 
tickets. Here is a list of the number of children who bought tickets 
last week and the total amount received for tickets each day. 


Number of 
Children Amount 


mee Se 
Monday .... re ee RT ER $1.00 
ORMBIAAY) 5s dea diy 56 aah ca - a 1.50 
WNGSUNICSORY, 5. cidaleaicies berate. ere 5 .50 
Thursday . Sr eee eet 20 2.00 
Friday ..... RAI Cea ee ees 12 1.20 
1. Bill had charge of sel- 5- Bill did not try to sell 
ling tickets for the any tickets on Satur- 
school fair. . . oe day or Sunday..... TF? 
2. Sixty-two — children 6. Bill sold some tickets 
will go to the school on every school day 
RUG 023 oe he on TF? last week........ aff 
3. Many children forgot 7. More tickets were sold 
to bring their money on Friday than on any 
on Wednesday. . TF? other day in the week T F ? 
4. The tickets cost fif- 8. Bill was given a free 
teencentseach...... T F ? ticket for this work.. T F ? 


The directions which are to be read aloud by the teacher 
to the pupils before taking the test follow: 


Sometimes when we read something we think about it. Sometimes 
when we hear something we think about that, too. We ask ourselves, 
“Ts that true?” Often we say, “That isn’t true.” At other times we 
can’t make up our minds. We are uncertain. 

We have some stories for you to read. After each story you will 
find some sentences. We want to know what you think about each 
sentence. You don’t have to believe the whole story. You should think 
about the story and think about each sentence. If you think the sentence 
is true, draw a circle around the “T”’; if you think the sentence is false, 
draw a circle around the “F”; and if you cannot tell whether it is true 
or false, draw a circle around the “?.” If you cannot read it or under- 
stand it, raise your hand and your teacher will help you to read the 
sentence. Make only one circle for each sentence. 


The other nine stories in the test tell of situations which 
ordinarily arise in the work of the school and which contain 
within them opportunities for good and poor thinking. They 
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were chosen from a large number of stories which the teachers 
considered suited to the purpose of this test. 

The test is scored for correct judgements of true, false, and 
questionable statements. In scoring the test item quoted here, 
question 1 should be marked true; 4 and 7, false; and 2, 3, 5, 
6, and 8, uncertain. Three kinds of errors can be identified in 
marking the pupil’s test sheets: first, errors due to ignorance 
in which the child marks true something which is false; second, 
errors due to overcaution or uncertainty in which a child marks 
a statement uncertain when it is obviously true or false; and 
third, errors in which the child goes beyond facts and marks a 
statement true or false when the evidence is insufficient. 


“Ta trial form of the test which comprised 12 stories was 
administered to the pupils in two classrooms in Euclid and 
in classrooms in three other schools in the state. Teachers care- 
fully noted the questions which students asked about the ex- 
amination and the difficulties which they had in understanding 
the stories or the questions and in following the directions. 
On the basis of this trial use, the examination was revised. It 
was then administered to several hundred children in the 
Euclid schools and to four other schools in the state. The 
results were summarized for each classroom and for each grade. 

The writer visited each room and asked the teacher to 
give him the names of the pupils whose ability in thinking 
she considered of outstanding quality and the names of the 
pupils whose thinking was poorest. The rankings given by the 
teachers were checked by the rankings of the pupils’ scores on 
the test. This method of securing evidence on validity is crude, 
and no conclusions may be drawn at this writing concerning 
the ultimate validity of the instrument. However, so far as 
these extremes were concerned, there was relatively high 
agreement between the rankings of the teachers and the rank- 
ings of the students’ scores on the test. 

The test was constructed in such a manner that each major 
type of thinking situation was represented twice. In other 
words, there were two situations dealing with superstitions, 
two situations dealing with unintelligent acceptance of author- 
ity, and so on. Each student’s examination paper was analyzed 
for two scores: the score yielded on one set of situations and a 

[Continued on page 84] 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Educational Reform in Britain 


HE education bill now pending in the British Parlia- 

ment, which Prime Minister Churchill assures us will 

soon be enacted, represents the most sweeping reform 
of English education since the Education Act of 1902. It is a 
good illustration of the principle that great educational reforms 
are most readily brought about in times of social stress. Stu- 
dents of English education will recall that it was during the 
first World War that the Fisher Act, another extensive 
educational-reform measure, was passed 

The present bill is comprehensive in scope, containing I11 
sections and 9 schedules, covering 97 closely printed pages. 
It redefines the functions of the minister of education, and 
strengthens his power at many points. It simplifies the plan 
of local educational administration. In place of four kinds of 
local authority for elementary education, and two kinds for 
secondary education, there are to be two kinds only, county 
councils and county borough councils. These correspond rough- 
ly to county and city boards of education in Ohio. The bill 
retains the English principle of a working partnership between 
central and local authorities. 

The old dual system of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is discontinued. Public education is to be organized as a 
continuous process in three successive stages: primary education 
for all children to the age of twelve, secondary education from 
twelve to the end of the compulsory school age or longer, and 
further education. Each local education authority is required 
to provide all three types of education adequate in amount and 
quality to meet the needs of all children and youth in its ter- 
ritory. Each authority is expected also to provide nursery 
schools or nursery classes for children between the ages of two 
and five. 

The compulsory school age is to be from five to fifteen; 
the upper limit is to be raised to sixteen as soon as the minister 
of education, with the consent of Parliament, deems it practic- 
able. Every child is to receive full-time education for the 
compulsory school period. Moreover, if he is not enrolled 
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in a full-time school, he is required to attend a young people’s 
college on a part-time basis until the age of eighteen. Tuition 
fees in elementary and secondary schools and young people’s 
colleges are prohibited. For the first time, a measure of public 
control is extended over independent or private schools. These 
are required to be registered with the minister of education 
and to be open to his inspection. He may bring proceedings 
for the discontinuation of any private school which does not 
measure up to proper standards. 

The bill contains advanced provisions for the medical in- 
spection and treatment of pupils, the supplying of milk, meals, 
and clothing where these are needed, and the education of 
handicapped children. Every elementary and secondary school 
is to open daily with a corporate act of worship and is to provide 
religious instruction to all pupils except those whose parents 
request that they be excused from it. 

The provisions of the bill are to be introduced by stages 
rather than all at once. Some provisions will go into effect im- 
mediately on its passage, others on April 1, 1945, and still 
others on dates to be determined later by Order in Council. 
It is estimated that the new law ultimately will require the 
annual expenditure of £58,200,000 of public funds above the 
present cost of education. 

To us in Ohio some of the provisions of this bill may not 
seem advanced. But those who are familiar with English edu- 
cation of the past and present will recognize that for that 
country they do represent very substantial progress on a broad 
front. The Fisher Act of 1918 contained various forward- 
looking provisions, a good many of which could not be put 
into effect because of the depression following the war. It is 
to be hoped that history does not repeat itself in this particular. 

ae RK, HE. 


7 Omnibus Veterans Bill or “G. I. Bill of Rights” was 
passed by the Senate without amendment and with almost 
no discussion. It is expected to be passed by the House at an 
early date. The educational sections of the bill follow rather 
closely the Thomas bill. Against the protests of many repre- 
sentatives of educational agencies, the bill provides that veterans 
education is to be administered by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs instead of the Commissioner of Education. 











RK READINGS at 
Books to Read 


Manrirain, JacourEs. Education at the Crossroads, New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1943. x-+120 pp. 

This volume is another example of the breadth of the conception of 
religion accepted in Yale’s Terry lectures on Religion in the Light of Science 
and Philosophy. In the light of the past histories of both religion and 
education it is not surprising that religion should concern itself with the 
present status and problems of education. That the succession of lecturers 
should include one representing the point of view of scholastic philosophy, 
and that the scholastics are willing to co-operate in the discussion of the field 
of interest, are wholesome signs of a tendency of the times which deserves 
encouragement. Mr. Maritain holds a place in contemporary thought which 
gives interest to his treatment of the topic. His masterful discussion of numer- 
ous other important subjects lends inevitable interest to what he says here. 

In his opinion, the most glaring weakness of present education is the 
failure to keep in mind that its aim is the perfection of the humanity of men. 
Much pragmatic emphasis is placed upon the techniques of efficient perform- 
ance, but the end for which these techniques exist has vanished. If it is kept, 
it is made merely social, to the exclusion of the thought that there is something 
more ultimate, or it is too specialized, or too subjective; and in the choice of 
objectives there is too little discrimination of essentials from unessentials. Out 
of it comes none of the discipline of self-control which is the backbone of 
personality. 

The effect upon the curriculum is a scattering of effort. Education lacks 
unity, both in the field at large, and in the co-ordination of the aspects of 
personality, for example, hand and head. 

What education needs is a correction of policy which will set uppermost 
the goal of humanizing itself, freeing personality for mental mastery of its 
undertakings and for the development of the insight which sees that the goal 
of life is the vision of Ultimate Reality. For this purpose, the dynamics of 
education and the organization of the educational system must be oriented 
toward a philosophy of life and a religious appreciation which are now 
regarded in most quarters as secondary or incidental, 

In the future, shortly ahead, education has the double task of carrying 
on both the usual tasks of normal times and also the superadded burden of 
re- ~educating those groups of men whose minds have been warped by such 
perversions as “education for death.” This cannot be effected by imposition 
of authority from abroad. It must come through the discovery and develop- 
ment within the perverted nations of leaders who have not been corrupted 
and who are therefore the seat of “the beyond that is within.” 

With the general thesis of the author it is easy to agree. The difficulties 
come in the minor premises which connect the major principles with the 
particulars of experience. At two points especially, difficulties appear: First, 
it does not seem clear how such a process of careful analysis and corresponding 
planning would lead to the conclusion that the ultimate products of education 
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are certain fundamental intuitions which lie too deep for education to touch. 
In this case education is at most a negative process of. clearing away obstacles 
and defending established beliefs. Its function is not positive leadership. 
Second, the identification of the fundamental truths of human life with the 
convictions of scholasticism is also open to question. The spirit of the 
scholastic aims might receive very different embodiment in detail. 

But even if we may find difficulty in following all the details of the 
picture, it is a useful plan to discuss these basic issues in the hope that in time 


there may be effected a more complete co-operation of all interested parties 
than now exists. 
ALBERT E. Avey 


BREBNER, JOHN BarTLet, AND Nevins, ALLAN. The Making of Modern 
Britain: a Short History. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1943. 
243 Pp- 

Mr. Nevins, in the first chapter, given a forceful statement of the necessity 
for Americans to attain an understanding of British character and of those 
British institutions which have done so much to make popular government and 
civil liberty possible. Mr. Brebner, in the remaining nine chapters, undertakes 
a genetic explanation, tracing the history of British experience to the outbreak 
of the present war. Perfection in the history, within the limits imposed, is 
impossible, as is, within human limits, perfection in the process described, for 
the desirable individual in the desirable group relation is yet to be achieved. 
But both the British achievement and the narrative here presented are so en- 
lightening as to reserve careful attention. How compromise, revised again and 
again as new groups of individuals achieved articulate self-understanding, and 
institutionalized in the common law and the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, has given both continuity and flexibility, is the main theme of the story. 
The facts stated are, with few and unimportant exceptions, universally accepted. 
The generalizations necessitated by brief treatment are likewise nearly all 
matters of common agreement among historians; indeed the treatment is so 
well within the canon some may blame it for want of originality. Not the 
modest conclusions stated, but certain factors neglected are possible causes of 
adverse criticism by some readers of this magazine, as for instance, the omission 
of any mention of formal, national education among the causes for change in 


the past hundred years. Wassn F. Woeseene 


Barr, A. S.; Ewsank, H. L.; anp McCormick, T. C. Radio in the Class- 
room: Experimental Studies in the Production and Classroom Use of 
Lessons Broadcast by Radio. Report of the Wisconsin Research Project in 
School Broadcasting. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1942. 203 pp. 

In 1937, the General Education Board granted money for a special 
research project at the University of Wisconsin in order to appraise scien- 
tifically the educational effectiveness of the Wisconsin School of the Air, The 
researchers assumed that radio functions in the classroom in the following 
ways: first, to give direct instruction in certain limited areas of the curriculum; 
second, to demonstrate teaching methods and so perform a supervisory func- 
tion; third, to stimulate desirable listener responses and activities and fourth, 
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to supplement or enrich classroom instruction by providing educational mate- 
rials not usually available, especially in smaller schools. 

The research staff declared its intention to test the validity of this assump- 
tion in detail. Unfortunately, in drawing up specific plans this major aim was 
apparently forgotten and lesser aims allowed to take its place. 

A number of experimental studies were undertaken. Each study centered 
about a particular school broadcast series. The broadcasts covered the subjects 
of music, nature study, geography, social studies, English, and speech. Each 
separate experiment involved: first, planning a series of broadcasts designed to 
attain certain educational objectives; second, providing teacher aids to ensure 
effective use of the broadcast; third, creating and producing the programs; 
and fourth, conducting a controlled experiment to measure the effectiveness 
of the broadcasts in a sampling of the listening schools. 

The ideal nature of the Wisconsin setup is apparent in this series of 
steps, for the entire process of curricular analysis, program building, broad- 
casting, and evaluating was in the hands of the research staff. Within wide 
limits they could follow wherever their insights led them. These insights, 
however, did not prove to be fundamental. 

In an effort to be completely objective and utterly scientific, the staff 
proceeded to do the following things: first, construct and validate a number of 
tests for each radio series; second, administer these tests to a selected sampling 
of listening (experimental) and nonlistening (control) groups of pupils; 
third, analyze and interpret resulting test scores; and fourth, gather and 
interpret data of a less objective type, such as opinions of teachers and pupils 
and field reports of research staff members. 

This reviewer suspects that 99.44 per cent of the energy and ingenuity of 
the research staff went into the first three of these items. Ironically enough, the 
only practically useful findings reported in the entire study came out of the 
fourth item. 

The moral of all of this, and the reviewer is now speaking out of an 
experience somewhat similar to that of the Wisconsin researchers, is that 
evaluators of radio education must learn to restrain their impulses to build 
paper and pencil tests and to dabble in new statistical techniques until they 
learn a little more clearly just what it is they are trying to evaluate. 

Norman WoELFEL 


McNa tty, Harotp J. The Readability of Certain Type Sizes and Forms 
in Sight-Saving Classes. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. vi+-71 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribution 
to Education, No. 883) 

The author states that in January, 1942, there were in the United States 
635 sight-saving classes with approximately 50,000 pupils. 

Research study was made in New York City with 72 pupils taken from 
different sight-saving classes, without respect to eye defect, for the purpose 
of finding objective evidence on the readability of various type sizes. “Che 
pupils ranged in age from nine to fourteen years and in school grade from 
fourth to eighth. There were six type sizes studied. Each pupil was given 
thirty-six different combinations of type variations under illumination from 
27 to 35 foot-candles. The tests administered were followed by five-minute 
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rest periods. The two criteria employed to measure readability were eye-blink 
frequency and speed of reading. 

The investigator summarizes as follows: 

There was no significant variance in reading speed or eye-blink frequency 
in reading different sizes of type. 

There was no relationship between the two criteria employed. 

The teachers observed that a number of pupils reading type less than 
18 points squinted and assumed unnatural reading positions or complained 
of discomfort from reading. 

Studies of readability cannot be conclusive until, and unless, some more 
valid and sensitive criterion of visual fatigue, or of visual effort expended, 


is developed. Roy E. Myers 


Fine, Benjamin. Educational Publicity. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. xV-+320 pp. 

As education editor of the New York Times, Mr. Fine has done a 
service for newspapers as well as for the educational world in writing this 
book. The author is particularly well fitted for this particular task. He has 
made an extensive professional study of educational publicity, and he has long 
been on the receiving end of material from college news bureaus and public- 
relations offices from one end of the country to the other. 

The result is a work that is as complete as it is thorough. It consists of a 
score of chapters with a bibliography and an appendix. Some of the chapters 
are definitive, such as the first two: “What Is Educational Publicity?” and 
“Objectives of Publicity Program.” Many of the others are on the “how to” 
order—how to write a release or a specialized release, how to select a staff, 
how to recognize educational news, and how to develop a publicity campaign. 

Mr. Fine also discusses internal and external publicity questions which 
arise and the problem of relations with the faculty and administration on the 
one hand and with reporters and other newspapermen on the other. He takes 
a realistic view of such matters as censorship, suppression, and controlled 
versus uncontrolled news. 

His book is invaluable for the beginner, and it contains many helps 
even for the experienced publicity director. By the same token, it ought to be 
made “must” reading for college presidents and for school administrators. 
As a valuable addition to the Harper Public Relations Studies, it is unfortunate 
that it is marred by a few inexcusable inaccuracies in proper names, for 
example, Ward “J.” Reeder and the “Columbus Associated Press.” 


James E. Potiarp 


RaTHBONE, JosEPHINE L. Re/axation. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1943. viii-+157 pp. 

Chronic fatigue may produce tension, which may cause the appearance of 
symptoms of illness with a resultant loss in efficiency as well as diminished 
pleasure in living. Miss Rathbone’s popular treatise on relaxation deals with 
suggestions for relieving and avoiding tensions. Emphasis is placed upon edu- 
cation toward suitable ideals and practices for living as a means of preventing 
or overcoming tensions. 
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The relation of fatigue to tension and the causes of fatigue are described 
in the first part of the book. The emphasis here upon the interdependence 
of the parts of the body, and upon the influence of the person’s goals upon the 
quality of his health are discussions of particular merit for the reader. Certain 
technical materials, such as that on the chemistry of muscular contraction, will 
be of no use to the popular reader. 

In the second half of the book, treatments for chronic fatigue are set 
forth. Attention is directed here to the relief of tensions. Among the several 
suggested treatments is the technique of producing relaxation as used by Dr. 
Edmund Jacobson. The author has ranged widely in her discussions in this 
part. The introduction of exercises from Hatha Yoga brings a touch of the 
mystic into the book, although the exercises are not particularly different from 
standard exercises given in corrective physical-education textbooks. 

Sound recommendations are made to adults for attitudes toward play. 
A regimen of living which recognizes certain fundamental features of the way 
the human organism functions seems to be paramount in the prevention and 
relief of chronic fatigue. The author makes it clear that her suggested 
practices do not take the place of the need for medical advice and service 
where such are indicated. Persons who are interested in relieving their own 
tensions, as well as those who may wish to avoid tension, will find this book 


helpful. The first part is especially recommended. — se 


ReymertT, Mart n L., et al. Report of the Coordination Committee. [Spring- 
field, Illinois: Department of Public Health], 1943. 166 pp. 

This report is the result of two years of investigation. It deals with the 
formulation of a plan for the more effective treatment and prevention of 
delinquency through a closer co-ordination of the facilities of all pertinent 
state agencies. It is an outgrowth of problems which have confronted the 
Department of Public Welfare of the State of Illinois. 

The Coordination Committee makes three main recommendations for 
improvement in meeting the problems: first, that the State Department of 
Welfare embark upon a unified procedure for the treatment and prevention 
of delinquency; second, that the personnel and other facilities of the state 
agencies involved be utilized fully to discharge their respective functions in 
the most effective manner; and third, that the governor of the state of 
Illinois by executive order designate and empower certain existing commissions 
and boards to assist the director of the Department of Public Welfare in 
further reducing delinquency to a minimum in Illinois by improving the 
services for youth. 

How familiar is the phrase “With a change of administration in Illinois 
and the appointment of ———— as director of the Department of Public 
Welfare, certain changes have been effected in the organization of State 
services.” And how long will it be before the people of the United States of 
America realize the futility of an attempt at solution of problems demanding 
professional services by repeated changes in administrative responsibility either 
on a local or state basis? Certainly the change of political parties in govern- 
ment has nothing to do with the techniques of dealing with educational, 
health, or welfare problems. 
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Recognition of this principle would have made such a report as the one 
under review quite unnecessary. However, the contents of the report give 
every evidence of a thoroughgoing and competent study of the forces involved 
in a great state such as Illinois in meeting the problems of delinquency. 

Rosert G. PaTERson 
Ohio Public Health Association 


NationaL Counci, oF TEACHERS oF Matuematics. A Source Book of 
Mathematical Applications: The Seventeenth Yearbook. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1942. xvi-+291 pp. 

Mathematics was born out of the need of people to solve the problems 
of daily life, and it continues to serve that useful function. The many fields 
of human activity which today depend upon mathematics for their successful 
development suggest the extent to which this science has affected human 
relationships, and any publication which assists the teacher of mathematics in 
becoming familiar with the wide range of applications of his subject is certain 
to prove an effective contribution. The Source Book of Mathemtical Appli- 
cations is designed for just this purpose. While it was prepared under the 
direction of a central committee appointed by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, there was a subcommittee for each of the four sections— 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry—and an invitation was ex- 
tended to mathematics teachers in general for useful and significant con- 
tributions. As a result, the applications included cover a great variety of fields 
and reflect the active interests of many teachers. 

While there are topics of direct importance to a world at war, there are 
others of continuing value in a world at peace. Under such headings as 
“Aviation” and “Ballistics,” one finds problems dealing with map reading, 
airspeeds and groundspeeds, load ratio, gasoline consumption, radius of action, 
and the capacity and velocity of shells; while peacetime applications range 
from accident data to church budgets, from uses in medicine to those in the 
kitchen, from economy in heating to the amount of snow falling in a given 
region, from the problems of the housewife to those of the carpenter. 

This very valuable contribution should be in the professional library of 
every mathematics teacher and its continued use will do as much to improve 
the teaching in this important field as any other single factor. The com- 
mittee responsible for this publication should be highly commended for the 


quality of its work. _— ae 


Lewis, E. E. Getting Ready for Induction. Washington, D.C.: National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1943. 30 pp. (Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Vol. XXVII, No. 116) 

Some of the uncertainty which besets the young man who is about to 
leave high school for one of the armed services may be dispelled by a careful 
reading of Getting Ready for Induction. This slim pamphlet offers simple and 
brief answers to dozens of questions asked by the sixteen- to eighteen-year-old 
who will soon be in uniform. 

The high-school homeroom teacher or guidance specialist will find the 
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material included in the pamphlet useful in advising students who wish to 
know about their selective-service status, ways of preparing themselves for 
various special types of work in the armed services, or Army and Navy col- 


lege training programs. 
8 8 prog Haro.tp G. SHANE 


Tuompson, ExizapetH H. A. L. A. Glossary of Library Terms, with a 
Selection of Terms in Related Fields. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. vilit++-1§9 pp. 

Here are presented the results of a truly co-operative project, prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on Library Terminology of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Under a changing leadership over a period of years, 
many people have contributed to the selection of terms to be included and to 
the defining of those terms. 

Technical terms of the library profession, and such printing and binding 
terms as of necessity creep into library usage, are included. Also such terms 
from the fields of music, microphotography, and map making as are needed 
by librarians are found here. 

Arrangement is alphabetical with plentiful “see” references to synony- 
mous terms. Definitions are clear and concise. If not original, the source is 
clearly indicated, many being taken from the A. L. A. Catalog Rules to help 
ensure uniformity of terminology. Appendices include tables of book sizes, 
type sizes, and a list of abbreviations collected as a by-product of the study. 

The library world has long felt the need for such a publication as this, 
for use in its work and for the enlightenment of library-school students. 

Rutu E. SEEGER 


> 
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A Thinking Test 


[Continued from page 75| 


second score for the second set of comparable situations. The 
reliability of the test was determined by correlating these two 
sets of scores. The lowest correlation (r =.89) was found in 
Grade IV. In Grade V, the reliability coefficient was .g1. In 
Grade VI, it was .93. 

On the basis of this second trial of the instrument, the 
examination was again revised and is now available for more 
widespread distribution. The Ohio Thinking Check-Up,’ as it 
is now called, is intended for use with children in Grades IV, 
V, and VI, but may be used in the junior high school. Although 
there is no time limit assigned to the examination, the children 


should be expected to complete it in 30 or 40 minutes. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 3] 


7 A sample copy of the test may be obtained free upon request from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 








